tyres would throw us over one of the mountain bends.
He was so lost in his art that he quite forgot he was
driving the car. I breathed again when we reached the
straight road once more. This was one of the main
arteries of Madrid. Huge food lorries rumbled past,
we saw truck after truck of field-guns going up to the
front. Singing loads of troops waved and saluted as we
passed them- Every few kilometres, an armed guard
would stop us to examine our papers and the number
of our car. Each village provided its own barricade,
every able-bodied man not at the front took a spell of
guard. In some places browned peasant women waved
us to stop with their shot-guns or ancient carbines, as
we drew near.
Piled against trees, overturned in ditches with their
wheels pointing to the sky, were wrecked cars and
lorries; these we passed with depressing regularity, I
counted nearly eighteen in thirty kilometres. In the
suburbs of Madrid we saw the first real barricades.
These were solid affairs many feet thick and built
with paving-stones. A booming rumble I knew too
well told me the front was near. It was almost dark
when I finally arrived in the Gran Via and said fare-
well to my driver.
My drive through the mountain air had left me
with an appetite, with my last few pesetas I bought a
meal in a cafe. The waiter asked for my militia card,
without it I could not be served, food was strictly
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